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Nature's faithful, keen-sighted sanitary engineers get rare recognition in this issue. 
The vultures, always low in popularity, were once condemned as public nuisances. 
Now, both species are protected in Florida. See page 4. 
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F HAS BEEN DULY recorded in the annals of orni- 
thology that beyond the nestling stage the vul- 
ture has few enemies. It occurs to us that at any 
stage it has even fewer friends, for of all the 
world’s offbeat birds the buzzard is the basest. 

But even though the vulture’s peculiar tastes 
have made it an undying symbol of all things 
filthy and repulsive (by human standards), these 
great, dark, dirty birds still command a certain 
amount of interest, both pro and con, around the 
state and the nation. 

Florida extended to vultures the full protection 
of the law in 1968, largely because of the fear 
that immature bald eagles, which are all-brown, 
might be mistaken for vultures and shot. Other 
more basic reasons for taking them off the plink- 
ing list, however, were that their role in nature 
as carrion consumers is beneficial to man and be- 
cause the incidence of their doing any real dam- 
age has declined in recent years to near zero. 
(More on this later.) 

American vultures belong to the family of birds 
called Cathartidae, the purifiers. It has only three 
members; the California Condor and the Black 
and Turkey vultures. 

Florida, of course, has only the two vultures, 
which are commonly lumped together simply as 
buzzards, with rarely any distinction between the 
two species. (Technically, the name is erroneous 
since the true buzzards are Old World hawks. 
But the term is so well entrenched in our lan- 
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guage that it is now accepted. Buzzards they shall 
be.) 

The Turkey Vulture, or Turkey Buzzard, 
Cathartes aura, is the larger of the two, having 
a wingspan of up to 6 feet. It is more abundant 
than the Black Vulture, or Carrion Crow, Cora- 
gyps atratus. The former inhabits inland areas 
whereas the latter is more often seen in coastal 
areas and around lakes and rivers. 

The long, broad wings of the Turkey Vulture 
make it easily the better aerialist of the two. It 
can sail effortlessly for hours without a wingbeat, 
taking full advantage of thermal currents in order 
to soar and wheel at great heights. Its long tail 
and bare, red-skinned head distinguish it from 
the Black Vulture. 

The latter is stubbier of build and weighs more. 
Its wings are broader and more powerful, and its 
tail is short and squared. The flight of the Black 
Vulture is labored, coming in rapid bursts of wing- 
beats followed by only brief sailing. In flight, its 
feet can often be seen extended back beyond its 
tail. Both vultures continuously turn their heads 
to look for signs of a meal as they fly. The bare, 
black-skinned head identifies the Black Vulture 
when observed up close. 

Turkey Vultures are well known for their regu- 
lar annual migrations from the northern parts of 
their range into north central Canada for the 


The Turkey Vulture is shown on these pages—"‘from 
nest to roost.” Handsome eggs, lower left, produce 
homely chick, below, which grows into a plain old 
“turkey buzzard,” right, The six-foot wingspan and 
long tails of these soaring birds, above left, are 
distinguishing characteristics of Turkey Vultures. 


Photos By John H. Gerard 
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summer breeding season, and back again into the 
central U.S. for the winter. The Black, on the 
other hand, is non-migratory. It breeds through- 
out its range, over the mid-Atlantic, southeastern, 
and southwestern U.S. 

Both species are permanent residents of Florida, 
but only the Turkey Vulture is found on the Keys. 
Oddly, the Black Vulture has only been an ex- 
tremely rare visitor there. 


While both vulture species are chiefly carrion 
eaters, they also take fresh meat, when available. 
Simply stated, a large carcass, such as an alligator 
or a cow, becomes putrified before the vultures 
are able to find it and finish it—it’s not that they 
hang around and wait for a fresh client to get ripe! 

But speaking of waiting, vultures will hang 
around until an obviously sick or stranded animal 
weakens and dies. Somehow sensing the situation, 
the birds gather and perch nearby or sail at low 
altitude over the intended, keeping their gruesome 
vigil until time to dine. 

These birds take live prey on occasion, usually 
when carrion is scarce for long periods and the 
local buzzard population, high. They have been 
guilty of killing newborn calves and lambs, chick- 
ens, and young birds in heron rookeries. 

The Black Vulture is more prone to this kind 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of conduct than the Turkey Vulture, although both 
have been known to do such deeds. There are also 
eases on record in which the eyes of a live-but- 
disabled animal were pecked out. 

Because of their infrequent destruction of live- 
stock, vultures have been killed with eagerness in 
many rural areas. In at least one southern state 
there were some loosely organized buzzard hunt- 
ing clubs at one time. Most of this aggression is 
history nowadays, though, for the vulture popula- 
tion is down, carrion is available aplenty along 
the highways (if the buzzards can beat the crows 
to it), and instances of actual damage by vultures 
has not made the news very much in Florida in 
recent times. 

Vultures were once killed at every opportunity 
for a different reason—an unfounded one, as it 
turned out. 

Around the turn of the century, in Florida and 
other states, a growing feeling developed that buz- 
zards were carriers of many livestock disease or- 
ganisms, among them anthrax and hog cholera. It 
was presumed that germs were being spread in 
vulture excrement and on their feet and feathers 
as they moved freely about from farm to farm. It 
was a logical assumption, we suppose, though with- 
out basis in fact. 

The 1915 Florida Legislature passed “An Act 
to encourage the destruction in the State of Florida 
of the birds commonly called Turkey Buzzard and 
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Black Vulture,” with appropriate language excori- 
ating the vultures for their presumed role as dis- 
ease vectors and providing that killing them was 
lawful anytime. 

Ironically, that same year the vultures were 
acquitted of all charges in the annual report of 
the State Board of Health (for 1914). Studies had 
shown no disease germs passed through the vul- 
tures’ intestinal tract and virtually none were car- 
ried on the body. 

Emphasis on the destruction of vultures even- 
tually faded and they simply remained on the list 
of unprotected birds, along with crows, starlings, 
and house sparrows. The 1968 move by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission made vultures 
protected species for the first time in Florida 
history. 

As common as the Turkey Vulture is, not many 
people—even among avid outdoorsmen—have ever 
seen one’s nest. They breed throughout the state, 
nesting on the ground for the most part. Sometimes, 
however, a hollow stump, a small cave or crevice, 
or the shelter of a fallen tree is used as a nesting 
site. Rarely, the Turkey Vulture will lay inside an 
old farm building in some dark corner. 

Most nesting takes place between March and 
May, with the clutch consisting of two eggs al- 
most invariably. They are laid on the bare ground, 
or, if inside a stump or hollow log, perhaps a few 
dry wood chips will cradle them. The eggs are 
off-white with various pale splotches of brown. 
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Both sexes take their turns at incubating, which 
requires approximately 30 days. 


The homely, heavy-headed young vultures are 
covered with white down when hatched. As soon 
as they are able to hold up their heads they get 
their first taste of carrion. The parent birds feed 
the young by the process of regurgitation—in much 
the same manner as pigeons and doves. (Later, 
bits and pieces of food can be handled.) The 
nestling inserts its beak into the old bird’s throat, 
says “Fill ’er up!” and that’s what happens. With 
considerable weaving and pumping motion, first 
one young bird then the other is fed. As many as 
17 such feeding periods have been recorded in a 
day’s activity about a buzzard nest. 


Like most offspring of large birds, young vul- 
tures remain dependent for a long time. At least 
10 weeks is required before they’re able to take 
that first flight. 


Foul smells seem to be very much a part of the 
vulture’s simple defenses, particularly as nestlings, 
for when approached they almost always toss up 
their dinner. This, like the skunk’s chemical 
weaponry, is intended to discourage would-be 
predators—and surely it works to some extent. It 
is said that no place on earth smells like a well- 
lived-in vulture’s nest, or like a young one that 
has just soiled its vest. 


The Black Vulture breeds in much the same 
manner as the Turkey Vulture. It, too, is a ground 
nester and lays two eggs normally. Incubation and 
development time are generally the same also. 


Photo By R.H. Schultz 


Black Vultures, appearing on these pages, are more prone to 
act like birds of prey than the Turkey Vultures. Smaller in 
size, Black Vultures are by nature more aggressive and 
rapacious. Piglets and newborn calves are occasionally their 
victims, but basic mainstay of their diet is decayed flesh. 
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Blacks are more aggressive, however, both in feed- 
ing and in sticking close to their nests. Both spe- 
cies hiss and grunt with good results in warding 
off casual intruders. 

When in obvious danger of attack, however, 
adult vultures will often feign death much like an 
opossum, tucking the head safely under the body, 
lying still, and hoping the threat will pass. We 
witnessed this behavior once in the case of an in- 
jured Turkey Vulture. Overtaking it on foot was 
no easy task, but when finally run down, the buz- 
zard simply tumbled to a stop in a gully and seemed 
for all the world like a dead bird. It did not re- 
gurgitate. 

Black Vultures are more gregarious than Turkey 
Vultures. At breeding time particularly they tend 
to gather in flocks to nest in close proximity to 
each other. Islands make favorite nesting grounds. 
Turkey Vultures are more solitary in habits, ex- 
cept when its time to roost, or when preparing to 
migrate (in the northern parts of their range). 

There is one other important social function that 
brings both species together, of course: the car- 
rion feasts for which they are famous—or infamous. 
When a large carcass is sighted, they come from 
miles around to mix and dine, often being joined 
by common crows and, in south Florida, by an 
occasional caracara. Even the bald eagle may join 
the throng, although his taste for carrion is known 
to lean toward rotting fish flesh. 

While modern farming and ranching and veteri- 
nary science have reduced the mortality rate among 
domestic livestock, and cleaner disposal methods 
are employed when necessary, the vultures still 
have their work to do—along the roads and high- 
ways. And although their public image may suffer, 
we hope their public service will go on and on. @ 


Photo By Jim Reed 


| Fish Management Notes 


A ALERT Tampa fish bait dealer and some fast 
action by personnel of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission may have prevented yet 
another ecological headache for Florida’s sport 
fishery, reports Maj. J. O, Brown, regional manager, 
Lakeland. 


Notified by a telphone call from the bait shop 
operator that “strange minnows” were being dis- 
tributed by a Wildwood wholesale bait dealer, 
Wildlife Officer Al Conerly of Tampa notified 
regional fisheries biologists in Lakeland. 


Investigation revealed the minnows were carp— 
which are on the list of exotic fish species illegal 
to transport into or possess in Florida. 


It was also learned that the wholesaler had made 
other deliveries of baitfish to Inverness, Babson 
Park, and Deerfield Beach. Officers were dispatched 
to check out each retailer known to have received 
them. Numerous healthy carp minnows discovered 
were promptly confiscated and destroyed, and the 
potential threat of the spread of carp into the waters 
of peninsular Florida was explained to the bait 
dealers. 


The carp, imported into the U.S. from Europe 
in 1831, is a bottom feeder that stirs up muck in the 
lake or pond as it plows along searching for food 
organisms. If there are numbers of them, the result 
is a veritable cesspool of suspended organic matter, 
particularly if the body of water is shallow. 


During the spawning season for native fish, carp 
are known to destroy and disturb the beds of game- 
fish by eating eggs and silting bottom areas. 


“Although carp already occur in the Apalachicola 
River watershed of north Florida, their potential 
danger to other parts of the state cannot be over- 
looked,” says John W. Woods of Tallahassee, chief 
of the Fisheries Division. “The Commission cannot 
take any chances. We don’t want them liberated in 
public waters or private. That's the reason for the 
law against importation or possession of carp and 
other species of exotic fishes.” 

Bait dealers and sport fishermen are urged to 
continue to report any “strange minnows” that are 
offered for sale or delivered with legal baitfish. 
They just might be carp—or worse. 


A TRAILER PARK development at the mouth of the 
Suwannee River has been termed “an environ- 
mental disaster area” by Fishery Biologist Doug 
Fletcher of Lake City, who inspected the area. 

“Two cutter head dredges, two draglines, and 
one bulldozer were actively engaged in beautifying 
the place,” said Fletcher. “I estimated 200 to 300 


Photo By Margie Yarbrough 


Carp are not welcome in Florida. Their possession, sale, or 
use for bait is unlawful. These big exotic fish can wreck 
native fish spawning areas by invading in numbers. 


trailers were already parked on lots built into the 
area, and it was only about half full. Construction 
was beginning on a motel.” 


CentraL Frorma’s Lake Tohopekaliga is re- 
filling after its colossal winter drawdown to dry 
out and solidify bottom muds in an effort to pro- 
long its productive life. (See “Lake ‘Toho’ Draw- 
down” in Frormpa Winpuire, March 1971.) 

Project biologists William Wegener and Dennis 
Holeomb, who are extremely satisfied with pre- 
liminary results of the drawdown, report that 
organic ooze once a foot or more thick has been 
reduced to hard bottom soil only inches deep— 
soil which can support the growth of desirable 
aquatic plants, which, in turn, contribute to the 
production of game fish by providing food and 
cover. 

The 19,000-acre lake is the headwaters of the 
famed Kissimmee chain of lakes, some of the best 
sport fishing in the state. It fluctuated between 49 
and 59 feet above mean sea level historically, which 
cleansed and aerated much of its bottom soil 
naturally. The artificial drawdown again took water 
levels that low (and slightly lower because of 
drought conditions), which exposed about 8,000 
acres to the sun and air. 

While not curing any of the lake’s many sources 
of enrichment and pollution, it is believed the draw- 
down will give Lake Toho a new lease on life by 
tying up nutrients in firm soil that can produce 
favored plant and fish life. @ 
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Double Trouble 


a surface lure—combined with a smaller lure—provides plenty of 


action, especially when you run into a bunch of schooling bass 


peng TWO BAITS on one line is nothing new, and 
it’s not just a sign of an overeager fisherman. 
Sometimes nothing else does quite as well. 

Florida school-bass fishermen have used two on 
one for a long time. The idea is that school bass 
sometimes strike very small bait—too small to be 
represented by the standard-size lures thrown by 
plugging tackle, or even spinning tackle on some 
occasions. 

In order to get the small lure to the action center 
the school fisherman simply uses a trailer. The tiny 
lure, possibly a Marm or a flyrod spoon, is rigged 
to trail from one to three feet back of a heavy plug. 
A Heddon Zara Spook has proved a favorite at this 
business because it has sufficient weight, is a floater, 
and is shaped for easy casting, having no lip to 
throw it off course. 

Some of the experts can do a good job with such 
a rig, even when the trailer is as much as three 
feet back, lining it up so quickly that it appears 
they simply snap-cast the big plug and the trailer 
takes care of itself. Actually, there is a split instant 
in which they let the little lure get lined out before 
firing at breaking fish. 

After fishing for a few days from the same boat 
with a guy chunking a three-foot dropper, there is 
a tendency to develop a nervous tic. Walk up be- 
hind somebody who has been around those whis- 
tling trailers for a while and make a soft hiss like 
a speeding cast and his head may completely dis- 
appear beneath his collar. 

The approved method of fastening the trailer or 
dropper is with monofilament tied to the eye of the 
big plug rather than at its rear end. You get enough 
tangles at best, but this seems to be the best method. 

The big plug is worked rapidly along the surface 
and an occasional fish strikes it, but it acts as an 
attractor even when it gets no fish. The noise of a 
surface plug can represent a feeding fish, the cus- 


Tandem rigs. Upper rig is big Zara Spook with small ‘’Marm” 
as trailer for schooling bass. Lower leit is typical shad 
tig of small jig and spoon for trolling or casting. Lower 
right is popping bug with small nymph for bass and panfish. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


tomer comes storming over, and then grabs the 
little lure. This is the same theory as the “popping 
cork” used for salt water trout. The popping repre- 
sents surface feeding, and the bait is suspended 
immediately below it for curious trout which are 
even more susceptible because of what seems like 
competition in the area. 

There’s another dropper application when you're 
trying to collect two kinds of fish. It sure works for 
bass and bluegills. You can take a big popping bug 
on a fly rod and then use a little wet fly or woolly 
worm with it. Bass, hopefully, will slam the big 
popper; bream will be satisfied with something 
smaller although often attracted by the bigger lure. 
It’s a mess to cast but it works. If you use it slowly, 
the bug can actually act as a bobber for the smaller 
item. 

Neil Allinger of DeLand uses such a rig skillfully. 
If the name sounds familiar it’s because Neil has 
been a winner in national contests with big fly rod 
bass. 

Charlie Harris of Orlando told me he has had a 
big bluegill grab both the trailer and the main 
course in one all-out attack. 

Some fishermen say you should have the little 
fly up ahead of the big bug, giving the impression 
that the big one is chasing the little one. Others 
trail it behind the popper. 

Fresh water trout fishermen have long used two 
wet flies, and sometimes as many as three of dif- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ferent patterns. A few use a wet fly and a dry fly 
at the same time, the dry fly being an instant indica- 
tor of a nibble at the sunken one. Even if you don’t 
like to use a combination it’s an efficient way of 
learning what the fish prefer. 

It’s a slightly different case with the shad rigs 
used on the St. Johns, two little lures being worked 
at different depths on a trolling line. Many spin- 
fishermen use those outfits for casting, too, Some 
of the most popular ones include a jig or shad dart 
and a little spoon. 

Bait fishermen can make it tough on panfish when 
depth is doubtful, stringing two or more worms or 
minnows on their lines some distance apart. With 
any double rig there’s always the happy but dis- 
concerting possibility of hooking two fish at once. 
With panfish it’s not quite so exciting, but two bass 
or two salt water fish on at once can evoke shouts, 
cause bruises, and make netting a regular circus act. 


EVEN WHEN YOU USE only one lure it’s possible to 
get into trouble with more than one prospect. A 
treble-hooked plug often gets two bass or panfish 
at once, generally a matter of one fish trying to take 
a goody away from another. 

One of my more bitter experiences of that nature 
happened up in Arkansas years ago when another 
guy and I made a float on the White River before 
they dammed things up. Just as we began an all- 
day float my buddy cast to a sunken boulder and 
was rewarded with a funny strike. He landed a 
smallmouth bass and a walleye on the same plug 
at the same time, and I figured it was going to be a 
day to remember, They were the only fish caught 
all day. It was a day to remember, all right. 

I once came near to a historic double when a 
party of us were trolling for black grouper near 
Dry Tortugas. I had strip bait on a single big hook 
and a grouper hit it like—well, like a big grouper. I 
could see him charging around in the clear water, 
followed by another grouper which figured he must 
have something well worthwhile. 

The hook barb stuck out of my fish’s jaw and the 
second fish grabbed at the little shiny point, getting 
hooked himself. Just as we reached for them with 
a gaff the second fish got off. 


I’m a sucker for fishing history and love to 
scrounge around through old sporting magazines. 
One of the most interesting articles I've found was 


A big ladyfish—hopelessly confused with bonefish by early 
Florida fishermen. Ladyfish is a jumper, bonefish is not. 


written by Dr. James A. Henshall, an angling great 
of another era, in which he tells of a Florida fishing 
trip in the winter of 1880-81. 


At that time, the bonefish and the ladyfish, which 
superficially resemble each other in appearance, 
were a little confused by anglers. According to Dr. 
Henshall, who had fished for both, there was a 
current reversal of names. 


He said that what was once called the ladyfish 
was later called the bonefish and that the former 
bonefish was then named ladyfish. There are ex- 
cellent sketches with the article, and not only were 
the names reversed in the captions, but the Latin 
name for bonefish appeared with the “ladyfish” 
name under the bonefish picture, and the Latin 
name for ladyfish appeared with the name “bone- 
fish” under picture of the ladyfish. 


But if you think Dr. Henshall, the artist, and the 
editor were confused, the fish must have been 
mixed up too, because the article states both the 
bonefish and the ladyfish are wild leapers when 
hooked. Latter-day bonefish steadfastly refuse to 
jump for fishermen, possibly still sulking in indigna- 
tion over the disgraceful confusion, 


But Dr. Henshall was one of the deans of sport- 
fishing and was a true student of the subject. At 
that time both ladyfishing and bonefishing were 
unknown sports, and the Keys flats were a sort of 
never-never land for anglers. No complaints. 


FISH MIGRATIONS are still a mystery, especially in 
salt water. The cobia, a catfish-faced torpedo which 
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Milt Culp (left) and Ray Donnersberger inspect their catch 
of cobia which they took on light tackle with a jig and fly. 


is likely to be found hovering around a manta ray, 
a surfaced sea turtle, or a rotting wreck, is one of 
our Florida enigmas because some cobia make 
easily predicted tours up the coasts. Others stay 
put in widely separated locations. 


There is an annual spring movement of cobia up 
the Gulf coast, and probably the best fishing for 
them occurs at Destin and Panama City Beach 
through April and early May. That’s where you 
see all sorts of boats with cobia towers. Many fish 
are caught from piers as they work along the beach 
in shadowy schools, willing to take jigs, big plugs, 
or flies. 

One of the best ways to find the cobia is to go 
where I’m not. In 1970, I rushed to Destin to find 
the migration had passed. While I was there the 
cobia bunched up about some manta rays 30 miles 
from my home in DeLand, and my friends went out 
and caught them wholesale with plugging rods. 


In 1971 I didn’t get to Destin but at about the 
time the fish were due off Daytona Beach, Milt 
Culp, Jim Tatum, and Ray Donnersberger told me 
they'd make an exploratory trip and I smugly 
announced I was too busy. Free scouting, I figured. 


Of course, they found the cobia around the rays 
and Donnersberger caught two on flies—the largest 
a 20-pounder. I'd never been able to get one on a 
fly so this was good news. Of course, the weather 
changed and by the time I was ready to rake ‘em in 
there were no cobia in sight. 
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I approached Bill Miller of Fort Myers along the 
middle of May and said I assumed his cobia run was 
long gone since they’d already passed Destin. 

“Oh, no,” said Bill. “We’re apt to have them any 
time during the summer.” 


It’s a matter of some of the fish staying put around 
Fort Myers, and I understand they hang around 
Alabama and Louisiana all summer. Sometimes 
they’re pretty plentiful near Daytona Beach late in 
the year, too. The fall movements to the south are 


poorly defined and you can’t count on finding them 
then. 


This same pattern develops with sailfish, kingfish, 
striped bass, bluefish, and others. Migrations are 
predictable. The numbers and locations of fish 
that stay behind are not so easily figured. 


Tue Attantic Salmon problems of Maine and 
Canada are quite a piece from Florida, but they're 
of interest because they’re unique. They involve 
other nations, and international conservation prob- 
lems are unusual, especially with sporting types 
of fish. 

CASE, the Committee for the Atlantic Salmon 
Emergency, is coming on pretty strong. You see, 
a large percentage of the Atlantic salmon that are 
hatched in Canadian streams, Maine streams (not 
very many), and the rivers of Britain are being 
caught on the high seas near Greenland by Euro- 
pean commercial fisherman whose native rivers 
don’t contribute anything to the hatch. In other 
words, they harvest but don’t plant. 

The Greenland salmon fishery has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years, partly because of im- 
proved methods, partly because they've only re- 
cently located the big concentration of fish up there. 
Since salmon propagation is very expensive and the 
fish are just getting started back in Maine, it’s a 
little discouraging to learn that the Danes are 
catching our fish. According to students of the 
matter, it might be possible to clean out almost 
the entire run of a given American stream, and 
do it a thousand miles from the home river. 

Well, anyway, the CASE people and some 
British folks are now recommending a boycott of 
Danish goods. Diplomatic appeals about the salmon 
haven’t produced much cooperation from the Danes, 
so the salmon lovers are hoping the boycott may 
help. It is a fairly new idea where sports fish are 
concerned. It’s a fairly new situation. 

I'm for the boycott, but I fear the Atlantic salmon 
isn’t well enough known to get much interest 
from the general public. The fish has been a very 
minor part of the U.S. coastal fishery during the 
current generation. It’s going to take a lot of pro- 
motion to make Denmark feel a pinch. I hope it 
doesn’t take too long. Time was when the Atlantic 
salmon was known far down the coast. @ 


IKE THE LADIES in the catchy cigarette ads, Florida 
L bowhunting has come a long way. 

In October 1952, forty-eight hopeful bowmen as- 
sembled in the Ocala National Forest for Florida’s 
first organized, state-sanctioned bowhunt. No deer 
were taken on that first hunt, but close misses 
merely served to whet hunting appetites for more of 
the same sport. Everyone had fun, and a few 
hunters did check out small game kills to register 
at least limited success on their first try. 

Word of the fun and opportunity available to 
bowhunters in Florida got around fast. 

Impressed by hunter enthusiasm and increasing 
interest, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission promised bowmen a second chance at 
Ocala the following year—plus a special two-week 
archery season at Eglin Air Force Base to follow 
mid-October hunting in the Ocala National Forest. 

In preparation, bowmen practiced faithfully. Many 
realized that occupying a tree stand would improve 
their chances of having deer come into close range. 
Preseason practice included shooting at ground 
targets from various elevations and angles. 

The serious preparation paid off. W. T. McDaniel 
of Eustis killed a buck in the early morning of 
opening day in the 1953 Ocala hunt to set the pace 
for the field of friendly competitors. Other deer 
kills soon followed. 
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Sport 


of the 
Ages 


Florida Provides Prime Targets 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


From that humble beginning, bowhunting in 
Florida fast became a major outdoor sport. To take 
eare of the growing number of licensed hunters, 
the Game Commission opened additional acreage 
to bowhunting. Besides the Ocala and Eglin AFB 
hunts, special hunt periods were designated for 
Citrus, Guano River, Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek, 
Aucilla, Osceola, and other popular Florida wild- 
life management areas. (This year, the state’s fifth 
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A portable tree stand, left, has become a standard with bow- 
hunters. It gives an elevated and unobstructed view of game. 
The white-tailed deer, above, is the archers’ prime target. If you 
choose to hunt from a ground level blind, below, make sure 
you have plenty of room inside for unhindered movement. 


statewide archery season is from September 11 
through October 1, and archery seasons or hunts 
have been scheduled on 19 wildlife management 
areas, —Ed.) 

One of the most promising Florida bowhunting 
areas now available is St. Vincent Island, off the 
northwest Florida coast near Apalachicola. The 
close-in island, over 12,000 acres in size, is owned 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior but has 
been made experimentally available to the Florida 


Game and Fish Commission as a controlled game _ 


management and primitive weapons hunting area. 
In three special hunts of four days each in the 
1970 season, 662 bowhunters harvested 73 deer and 
68 wild hogs. Ninety-one muzzle-loading firearms 
buffs shared the island with the bowmen on the 
final hunt and took another 29 deer and 21 wild 
hogs. Raccoons and opossums were also open to 
hunting but no tallies were kept on these. 
Because there was plenty of game wandering 
about, bowhunters were required to remain on their 
stands (during the first two archery-only hunts) for 
specified early and late hours of a hunting day—a 
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Photo By Larry Martin 


rule made for the hunting benefit and safety of all 
participants, and one the bowhunters liked. 

Because the island is ideal habitat for deer and 
wild hogs, those who participated in last year’s 
bowhunt on St. Vincent Island are anxious to get 
back for another managed hunt. 

Bowhunters are organized as individual and club 
affiliates of the Florida Bowhunters Council, 
sparked by J. E. McLain, Route 1, Box 610, Long- 
wood 32750. Those who also shoot in target compe- 
tition are usually members of the Florida Archery 
Association, headed by John L. Bentley, 2525 Wil- 
mont Avenue, Jacksonville 32218. Both groups 
stand ready to help a newcomer get started in bow- 
hunting or target archery, and both organizations 
publish newsletters. 

The bow is one of man’s oldest weapons. Archae- 
ologists generally credit the Aurignacians, a race 
that lived in Europe about 25,000 years ago, as 
possible first users. 

Early cave drawings depict the use of two basic 
types of bows: the straight and recurved. 

An actual bow relic, found at Holmegaard, New 
Zealand, is believed to be around 10,000 years old. 

Egyptian tombs and art indicate the use of bows 
at least 7,000 years ago, and bows are mentioned 
throughout the Bible. The Book of Genesis mentions 
Abraham as growing up to be “an archer in the 
desert.” Psalms makes mention of brass bows and 
refers to bows as “vessels of death.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Homer mentioned the bow in The Iliad. 

But the part the bow played in English history, 
though romanticised beyond fact, undoubtedly 
served to create the most lasting impression. But 
while Robin Hood and his merry band may have 
gained more fame, for shooting skill the warriors 
of Genghis Khan were probably the world’s best 
archers of earlier times. They literally lived with 
the bow and practiced shooting under every likely 
hunting and battle condition. 


Composite bows of wood, horn and sinew, as used 
by the Turks, Persians, and the Mongols were 
actually more efficient than the English longbows. 

Even Genghis Khan's archers would face tough 
competition if pitted against modern American 
bowmen. Simply, today’s archery tackle is far su- 
perior to anything used by earlier generations. 
Modern bows incorporate the best features of all 
the bow styles of history and are scientifically 
manufactured to amazing perfection and durability. 

The latest thing out is known as a compound 
bow. Utilizing an intricate system of pulleys, the 
compound bow is engineered on the inverse work- 
ing principle of the familiar block and tackle. It 
requires less physical strength to shoot than the 
conventional bow yet imparts more arrow velocity, 
which, of course, results in arrows taking a flatter 
trajectory. 
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The bowhunter should practice on animal figure targets at 
every opportunity, above. Best bet for a beginner, below, 
is to put himself under the tutelage of either a bowman of 
known experience or a professional instructor. Very close 
behind the deer as favorite game is the wild hog. at right. 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


Modern bows can also be purchased in take- 
down and repeating types. 

In practical accessories, such items as bow stabi- 
lizers, optical bow sights, fast-draw quivers, arrow- 
release aids, and portable tree stands, are available. 
The list is much longer. 

Manufacturers of archery tackle now have some- 
thing like 42 million American customers. 

The sport of archery came to the United States 
in the 19th Century, but was slow to catch on. In 
1828, a group of archery enthusiasts organized in 
Philadelphia, but could not engage in any actual 
shooting until bows could be imported from England 
or museum pieces copied by skilled hands. 

Although annual national championship tourna- 
ments have been held since around 1878, American 
target archery was definitely on the decline at the 
turn of the century—and until combined field 


“= archery and bowhunting came along. 


The fanfare and wide publicity about the bow- 
hunting successes of Dr. Saxon Pope, Art Young, 
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Howard Hill, Fred Bear, and others, attracted 
many new participants to both target archery and 
bowhunting. The result was that in a relatively 
short time, interest in the bow and arrow spread 
like an Everglades wildfire backed by a strong wind. 

State game commissions, recognizing the fast- 
growing sport, responded by setting special archery- 
only seasons and helped provide bowmen with 
organized activity. 

Each new big game species successfully taken 
with bow and arrow spurred serious bowmen to 
to try for other—and often more dangerous—big 
game, Alaskan brown bear, British Columbia 
grizzlies, and ice cap polar bears were all downed 
with the bow. 

Fred Bear added a Bengal tiger. 

Bill Begley made bowhunting front page news by 
his quick killing of African bull elephants with his 
bow—to win a $10,000 bet! 

On the home scene, other bowmen, most just 
getting started at the sport, tried knocking down 
quail and pheasants in flight. Some could do it, 
thus proving that small, winged game targets could 
be “the ultimate” in difficulty at the other end of 
the size scale. 

The very thought of emulating an Indian and 
hunting deer with bow and arrow almost invariably 
gives a beginner the idea that all he has to do is 
buy a bow, stalk his target, and let his arrow fly. 
But in reality. it’s usually an entirely different 
story. 

Successfully stalking a wild deer to within 
reasonably sure killing range is far from easy, as 
every bowhunter eventually finds out. Few be- 
ginners are qualified to go into the woods and 
execute a successful deer stalk. It’s an art that 
takes much practice, and its marked by many a 
disappointing and frustrating failure. Eventually, 
though, some bowmen really become proficient at it. 

Most bowhunters, including many of the real 
experts, prefer to take a silent, camouflaged ground 
“stand” overlooking a well-traveled game trail, or 
else occupy an elevated platform of some type. 
There they wait—patiently and hopefully—for the 
approach of their wild game targets. 

In time, their exercise in self-discipline usually 
pays off. 

But, once the deer is there in front of the bow- 
hunter, he has other matters to think about. Accur- 
ate distance judging and the ability to hit the mark 
are also requisite to success in bowhunting. 

Bowmen utilize all sorts of range-estimating aids. 
Some put inconspicuous stakes around a blind at 
measured distances. Others simply compare known 
sizes of game animals with the sizes of familiar 
objects seen at about the same distances. 

The latest mechanical/optical aid is a split-image 
rangefinder that works on the same principle as the 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
rangefinders in some cameras. Made by Ranging, 
Incorporated, Rochester, N. Y. 14625, the optical 
aid can be focused to give accurate range measure- 
ment from 20 yards to as far as the bowman thinks 
he can be effective. 


For the beginner there are pitfalls in his first 
shooting attempts. He cannot simply nock an arrow 
to bowstring, draw, and let fly—not with any 
assurance of accuracy, at least. 


Not only must the arrow be matched to the bow 
for spine, and to the bowman for correct draw 
length, but each feathered shaft must be nocked at 
precisely the right spot on the bowstring. Then it 
must be drawn steadily and given a smooth release. 


The proper nocking point on the bowstring is 
from 1/16th to 3/16ths of an inch above a true right 
angle, as formed by the arrow resting across its 
shelf to the point of contact with the bowstring. 


To make sure they nock each and every arrow 
properly and uniformly, expert bowmen take great 
care to first find the correct nocking point then 
mark it either with aluminum ring-crimps or knots 
just above and below “the spot.” Thereafter, each 
arrow is simply nocked between the two marks. 


But, once nocked, an arrow can seemingly be- 
come alive and want to be anywhere but on the 
arrow shelf! 

For those with this problem, there is a mechanical 
arrow holder that keeps a shaft in place on the 
arrow shelf but drops out of the way when the 
arrow is fully drawn. 

The advantage of the arrow holder is especially 
appreciated when the bowhunter must stand or 
kneel in a camouflaged blind or on stand for long 
periods with an arrow nocked but the bow un- 
flexed. Without the holder the merest tilt, bump, 
or pressure change will dislodge the arrow from its 
shelf. 

Most bowmen hold the nocked arrow on the bow- 
string between the forefinger and middle finger 
and bring the hand to an anchor point either high 
on the face or under the chin. Release is accomp- 
lished by simply opening the fingers and letting the 
bowstring roll off the fingertips. Use of a shooting 
glove or finger tabs protects against painful finger 
chafing. 

However, many of the best archers never touch 
an arrow once it is on the bowstring and ready for 
the draw. Instead, they use arrow nocks snugly 
fitted to keep the arrow on the string while it is 
being drawn. They can then execute a more power- 
ful and better controlled three-finger draw—from a 
point about two finger widths below the arrow. 

Swedish-made Bjorn nocks are especially de- 
signed to give a nocked arrow “string-clinging” 
effect, but ordinary plastic nocks can easily be 
modified to achieve the same objective. Simply dip 
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each arrow nock into boiling water and squeeze 
the two softened projections to a snug fit on the 
bowstring. When cooled, they will retain their 
shape and fit permanently. 

Once mastered, the “three fingers under” draw 
technique will prove surprisingly accurate. Too, a 
heavy bow is more easily drawn than by the usual 
two-finger, arrow-holding technique. 

Try it. 

For beginners, and for some more experienced, 
but careless, bowmen, stinging bowstring slap 
against the bow arm can be a bugaboo. String slap 
not only hurts, but affects accuracy. It can be 
minimized by using a long arm guard, although a 
better method is to position the extended bow arm 
so that it is out of the way of the released bow- 
string. It can be done. 

The best bet for a neophyte is to put himself 
under the tutelage of either a professional instruc- 
tor or a bowman of known experience and success. 
With a good start, skill will be acquired far more 
quickly. He will teach not only how to select tackle, 
and the proper technique of shooting the bow and 
arrow; he will also give valuable information on 
care and maintenance of the equipment, including 
the all-important matter of sharpening a hunting 
arrow. 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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Shown below is one of the most successful 
bowhunters of the 1970 season—Mr. C. J. 
“Trish” Brady of St. Petersburg—pointing 
out proper bow handling to a young hunter. 
In the photo at right, the archer keeps 
an inconspicuous and silent vigil in the 
brush over a game trail. Can you spot him? 


A very few commercial arrows reach the cus- 
tomer with cutting blades that are really keen, and 
those that do soon become dull in use. 

Since an arrow kills by creating fast and heavy 
hemorrhaging after penetrating a game animal’s 
vital organs, it must be razor sharp to properly do 
its job. Arrow sharpening is easy if done right. 

One method is to use a fine-toothed, preferably 
new, triangular file about eight inches long, applied 
in long, firm filing strokes toward the arrowhead’s 
tip. After filing cutting blades until all visible nicks 
are gone, there should be a fine burr along each 
side. This burr is removed by gently repeating the 
filing, but with light strokes, or by honing the 
cutting edges lightly on a stone. 

Among commercially available sharpeners, the 
Dayton Polysharp tool is notably efficient. 

After all preparation and practice comes the 
opening day of archery season—and more decisions. 
What will you hunt? 

The white-tailed deer is not always the preferred 
quarry of Florida bowhunters. Many say they’d 
rather bag a wild hog. (Deer or hogs can be still- 
hunted or stalked.) 


The top trophy, in the opinion of some bow- 
hunters, is a fat tom turkey taken during Florida’s 
spring gobbler season, although, frankly, few of 
these wily birds are bagged with the bow. Success 
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does come often enough, however, to make the 
effort continually challenging and worthwhile. 

The same holds true of wing shooting bobwhite 
quail. 

Generally, whatever the game hunted, it takes 
much, much time afield to get results. A postseason 
survey made by the Florida Bowhunters Council 
indicated the average hunter put in 25.6 days of 
hunting last archery season. 

But many bowmen have killed a deer on their 
first or second hunt. One of the largest bucks taken 
in Florida with bow and arrow was shot by a 14- 
year-old boy on his second outing. 

Few bowhunters can tell of hunting luck sur- 
passing that of C. J. “Irish” Brady of St. Peters- 
burg, whose first year of serious Florida bowhunt- 
ing (1970) was generously endowed with it. 

Brady’s initial season kill was an 8-point buck 
at Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area. The 
following weekend he downed a 4-pointer near 
Holopaw in the ‘glades country. Then, hunting in 
northeast Florida, he bagged an 11-pointer. 

He was on one of the St. Vincent Island bow 
hunts and bagged a wild hog. On the way home 
he stopped off at Gulf Hammock for a campout and 
during his stay killed two wild turkeys, another 
hog, ten gray squirrels, two fox squirrels—and a 
rattlesnake, all with the bow and arrow, mind you! 

There were witnesses. © 
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T WAS IN THE SPRING of 1970 that I first met 

Ichabod. The afternoon was warm and I was 
fishing in the canal in front of my home on the 
Florida west coast. I looked around and saw an 
American egret catching grasshoppers on the va- 
cant lot next door. 

I was using pinfish for bait, so I took a couple 
of them and started toward the egret. It turned 
a wary, hard, yellow-circled eye toward me. I 
held the pinfish so the bird could see them wiggle 
and moved closer. The bird moved away. I stopped, 
and the bird stopped. 

I tossed the pinfish about half way to the egret. 
Nobody moved. I backed off about six steps and 
the egret advanced. It grabbed one pinfish, flipped 
it around so it was headfirst in the bill, chomped 
on it a couple of times, and swallowed. It did 
the same with the second pinfish. 

After a walk back to the dock for two more pin- 
fish, the bird and I went through the same process. 
By this time I was getting low on bait so I went 
back to my fishing and the egret soon disappeared. 

Next afternoon I was standing on the dock when 
the egret came flying up the canal, swerved, and 
landed in my yard. Once more I fed it pinfish. 

That’s how it started. From that point on the 
egret was around almost every day. I named it 
Ichabod, though the truth is I didn’t know, and 
still don’t, if it should have been Ichabodia. To 
the best of my knowledge only one egret can tell 
the sex of another. But as our acquaintance grew 
I began to make notes on Ichabod. I also began 
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to study books to see what I could learn about 
the American egret. 

It wasn’t much. The most frequent comment in 
my source books is, “More information is needed.” 
What there was informed me that the American 
egret (Casmerodius albus) is also called the Com- 
mon egret, a name that I resent and I feel sure 
that Ichabod does also. In the U. S. they breed 
in coastal areas from New Jersey around the Gulf 
and up the Pacific to Oregon, but their greatest 
numbers are in Florida. They also have relatives 
over a good part of the tropic and temperate world. 

American egrets nest in colonies along with other 
wading birds anytime between late December and 
July. The books say that it is the male who stakes 
out the nesting area, and he defends it, temporarily, 
not only against other males but females. Just 
how this matter of sex was determined the books 
don’t say. Anyway, the male soon realizes he can’t 
accomplish much all alone, and a female joins him. 
Eventually there are from one to four eggs in the 
nest. Both parents help feed and raise the young. 

This much I got from the books along with the 
cheerful reminder that things may not always be 
as black as they look. In Birps or America, pub- 
lished in 1917, the article on egrets deals chiefly 
with the slaughter of these birds by plume hunters, 
and concludes, “It is debatable whether the species 
can be saved.” In Brrps or NortH America, pub- 
lished in 1966, the American egret is listed as 
“common along streams, ponds, rice fields, salt 
and fresh water marshes and mudflats.” Obviously, 
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the protected egret has staged a magnificent come- 
back. 

Although it was spring when Ichabod and I 
began our friendship, he had none of the gorgeous 
scapular plumes with which his ancestors of both 
sexes decorated ladies’ hats at the cost of their 
own lives. The American egret does not have crest 
plumes like his smaller cousin, the Snowy; rather, 
the American’s plumes spring from between its 
shoulder blades, forming a cape that in mating 
season may extend well beyond the tail. 

But not Ichabod. He had no plumes anywhere, 
and from this I assumed that he was young. Ex- 
actly when Casmerodius albus begins to grow 
plumes and take an interest in birds of the op- 
posite sex is a point the ornithologists argue about. 
Some think it may be as early as the first year; 
some think it may be as late as the third. When- 
ever it is, or whatever Ichabod’s sex, he, or she, 


Ichabod comes to dine! Left, the egret eyes the 
Blassingame birdbath, where a bowlful of pinfish 
awaits him. Below, he and the author “visit” to 
discuss the weather and the fine crop of minnows 
caught this year. Note wire trap on the bench. 
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was having none of it at this time—prime interest 
was in eating regularly. 


Although some bird books refer to the American 
egret as “highly gregarious,” Ichabod was strictly 
a loner. 


I was working in the yard one day while Icha- 
bod stood on the dock waiting to be fed. Suddenly, 
I heard what sounded like the crash of a closet 
full of dishes and turned to see Ichabod and an- 
other egret in wild confusion of flying feathers 
about 10 feet above the canal. The fight lasted 
perhaps five seconds—then the stranger took off 
down the canal with Ichabod right behind it. Two 
minutes later he was back, standing quietly on 
the dock. It was the only encounter he ever had 
with another egret in my presence. 

Since my relationship with Ichabod has largely 
been confined to prandial matters, most of what 
I have learned about him deals with his eating 
habits. To insure myself, and provide Ichabod 
with a supply of small fish, I put a fish trap in 
the canal alongside the dock. Ichabod quickly 
learned this was the source of supply. He would 
place himself on the fish cleaning platform directly 
above the trap and wait. If service was slow, he 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
would go fish for himself. But the moment he saw 
me pull up the trap, here he came. 

Fishing for himself, Ichabod could stand motion- 
less with infinite patience. But when the trap 
filled with wiggling fish came out of the water his 
patience vanished. For awhile he tried frantically 
to grab fish from the trap before I could take 
them out. His strike with that polished, needle- 
pointed, yellow bill was as fast as that of any 
rattlesnake. The problem lay in the small mesh of 
the wire trap. If the fish lay any distance from 
the edge of the trap, Ichy couldn’t reach it. If it 
lay close and he did stab it, he couldn’t get it 
back out. Eventually he learned to wait. But not 
calmly. He pranced, quite literally stamping his 
feet. 

Frequently I would carry a handful of small 
fish and put them in the birdbath. Ichabod quickly 
got onto this. He would stand beside the trap 
to make sure there were fish in it and that I was not 
going to feed him there on the dock. As soon as 
I started toward the birdbath he would fly, run, 
or a combination of both, ahead of me and wait. 

Once in the birdbath the fish dashed madly 
back and forth. Ichabod watched, his eye as hard 
and steady as glass. Then he struck. Sometimes 
he missed, but his accuracy on these small, flashing 
fish was incredible. 

Almost always, Ichabod caught the fish cross- 
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Although books refer to the American Egret as “highly 
gregarious,” Ichabod was strictly a loner. His visits 
included various places around the yard: the slat fence 
down by the dock, left: the lawn near the house, above; 
and the patio table, right. where he was last observed. 


ways between his mandibles. Then he would shift 
the fish so that when he swallowed, it went down 
head first. He did this with a motion as fast as 
the original strike; a loosening of the beak, a tiny 
jerk of the head. It might take him two or three 
attempts to get the fish in the position he wanted, 
though usually it was done in one motion. I don’t 
think he ever lost one at this point. 

Now and then, particularly if it was a fairly 
large pinfish, Ichabod would spear the fish rather 
than catch it between his mandibles. In taking 
a fish from the ground he might stab completely 
through it, a quarter to a half inch of his bill 
showing on the opposite side. A friend once asked 
if I fed Ichabod by hand. I said no; we were 
friends, but there was the chance he might make 
a mistake. 

Although fish could not escape from the bird- 
bath, Ichabod never put faith in this. No matter 
the number of fish, even if they were fairly large 
for him, he gulped them down as fast as he could 
strike and swallow. 

Then followed a strange process. 

Ichabod would take several small drinks of water. 
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Then his neck would stretch, taller and thinner. 
It would shrink and bend into odd shapes. Then 
he would put his head down low, sometimes 
standing on the edge of the birdbath so that his 
head was actually lower than his feet. His bill 
would hang open, and he would regurgitate. Then 
he would swallow the fish again, more slowly, 
perhaps content because he was sure they could 
no longer escape. 

This act might take place after eating a single 
fish if it was large. Indeed, he might bring it 
back three or four times, each time chomping on 
it with his bill as if to soften it. And each trip, 
the fish apparently went all the way to his stomach. 
If it remained in his throat, I could not tell it. 

There is a great blue heron, much larger than 
Ichabod, that also fishes the canal in front of my 
house. He will never accept fish from me, but 
he knows perfectly well that Ichabod does. He 
also knows when Ichabod swallows a large pinfish, 
and that it is fairly sure to come back, giving him 
his chance for robbery. 

After one large pinfish, Ichabod began walking 
slowly along the side of the canal, wiggling his 
neck into weird shapes, The big blue stalked close 
after him, Ichabod flew across the canal. The great 
blue heron followed. Ichabod started trotting. The 
blue kept up. 

Abruptly, Ichabod flew back across the canal 
and landed close beside me. He then casually 
turned, looked back at the blue heron, and did 
everything but “thumb his nose.” Then he spat 
out his fish at my feet, took his time about picking 
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it up again, tenderized it a while, and swallowed it. 
The great blue flew off down the canal. 

With cool weather, pinfish got hard to trap. 
Ichabod came almost daily, got what was available, 
and went off to hunt for himself, On very cold 
and windy days he did not show up at all, 

With the new year, I watched Ichabod closely 
to observe the growth of mating plumes. There 
were none. It seemed to me that his bill took on 
a more orange tint, but if there was any other 
change I could not detect it. 

About the first of March, Ichabod disappeared. 
I kept hoping he would return with a girl (or boy) 
friend, maybe a whole family. But for five weeks 
there was no sign of him. Then on April 14 there 
he was again, all alone and still plumeless. My 
notes say that he was looking pale; his bill not 
as orange as it had been. He seemed more skittish 
than before, but hungry as usual. The trap was 
not in the water, but he waited while I baited it, 
waited until I caught fish, and he ate them. 

From that time on his visits were spasmodic. 
He might be around for several days in a row, then 
gone for a week or more. He spent the Memorial 
Day holidays with me, and disappeared again. 

In early June I had to go on a trip, One day my 
wife heard a rapping on the canal-front window. 
There was Ichabod, standing on the patio table 
where I sometimes fed him and demanding food. 

Once more he vanished. As I write this in mid- 
summer I have not seen old Ichy for almost a 
month. I hope he'll be back before long. I miss 
him. @ 
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TS LAKE OKEECHOBEE country provides some of 
the most reliable fishing in Florida, but, when 
you get about 75 miles away from the big grass 
lake, half the fishermen you talk to don’t even 
understand how the place works. Any body of 
water that shows up on the Florida map the way 
Okeechobee does is big enough to scare off quite 
a few people. 

Fact is that the Okeechobee canals are about as 
foolproof as you can get where navigation is 
concerned. You don’t need a big or fast boat and 
any filling station attendant can direct you to a 
place to fish. For that matter, although I don’t have 
any statistics, I strongly suspect there are more 
Okeechobee fish caught from shore than from any 
kind of a boat. That works best for bait fishing, 
however, and anyone who wants to throw a plug, 
spoon, or fly will be much happier afloat. 

Lake Okeechobee is a natural lake of course, 
but many years ago it was a terrible flood hazard. 
Hurricane winds and the enormous rainfalls that 
came with big storms caused loss of life and prop- 
erty so the big lake was tamed with big dikes, 
pumping stations, and miles of canals, regulated 
by giant flood gates and other gates not so big. It 
is a key part of the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District. The idea is that the lake 
was diked to hold more water, and big canals and 
dredged rivers were used to run off excess. All of 
this alleviated the flood dangers and brought about 
years of bickering as to how much water should 
be diverted where. No one will ever be completely 
satisfied, but I’m sure there’s more year-around 
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grass, bream and bass 


Lake 
Okeechobee 


fishing than there would have been if things had 
been left to nature. 

I don’t know how many crappie (speckled perch) 
are hauled out of the lake and canals each spring, 
but that’s the time when fishing camps and clean- 
ing benches are crowded, and the dikes are lined 
by all sorts of camping vehicles. It’s a good time 
for tourists; almost everybody catches crappie, and 
if you don’t know how to go about it just buy a 
bucket of minnows and watch an area where the 
fishermen are thick. You won't even need binoc- 
ulars. 

The most famous bass fishing of Okeechobee is 
done in the lake itself where you can drag a spoon 
through what the regulars commonly call the hay- 
fields. In very dry weather you can drive a jeep 
across the fishing grounds that produce in wet 
years, but instead of being discouraged you should 
take to the canals. That’s what most of this is 
going to be about. 

There’s so much to the Okeechobee complex 
that the layout is confusing, even if the fishing isn’t. 
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I saw a fellow with a string of bream at a canal 
boat ramp. 

“Where,” he asked plaintively, “is the lake?” 

I had to stop and think before I knew which 
way to point. 

Some years back I pulled into Joe and Wanda’s 
Fish Camp at the mouth of the Kissimmee River 
on the north side of the lake and asked for direc- 
tions to Tinhouse Cove, a bass haven I had heard 
about even since coming to Florida. The directions 
were explicit and the map was a good one, so off 
I went with a fishing buddy, a boxful of plugs 
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Okeechobee bass fishermen really need those 
weedless baits in the hayfields, left. Old 
weatherbeaten signs, shown above, are found 
on many of the boat trails, miles from dry 
ground. Ai right, bluegills from Okeechobee 
canals are main targets for flies and bugs. 
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and a hatful of bugs. Fishing was good and we 
drifted happily across beds of grass and weeds 
while the bass rapped our lures with enthusiasm. 
We watched a flock of fulvous tree ducks that had 
us puzzled until I consulted a bird book. That was 
when the tree duck was considered something of 
a stranger in Florida. I was sorry my wife hadn’t 
been on the trip. 

Some time later I brought her to Okeechobee 
and we plunked the boat in without discussing the 
situation with other fishermen. Sure, we could see 
the water was a little low, but we weren’t pre- 
pared for what Tinhouse Cove looked like. Some 
of the spots I’d fished before were now nearly 
bare mudbanks, and nothing struck for quite a 
while. Then Debie hooked what I supposed was 
a record bass and turned out to be a broad-beamed 
mudfish. That’s the way it goes at Okeechobee if 
you don’t check things out. We ran back, winding 
up a crab trap in the motor on the way, and went 
fishing in a canal. 

No lake of that size is smooth when the wind 
blows, but even on the lake proper, there can be 
much sheltered area. Inside the great banks 
of cattails and other vegetation there are many 
miles of boat trails, just wide enough for a big 
outboard and deep enough except at very low 
water. Some of the trails are marked and some 
aren't. I won't say they always take you where 
you want to go, but they'll generally take you 
part way. 

Some of the good bass fishing is back in pockets 
completely invisible from open water. You'll often 
see what appears to be a detached hat skimming 
along back in there where somebody is standing 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
up in a boat as he putters along, and sometimes 
the hat goes pretty fast. 


If I chose only one lure for the hayfields I 
think it would be a spoon with a pork frog or 
strip porkrind. The Johnson spoons are used a great 
deal and the Weed Wing, also weedless, is very 
popular. There’s considerable wear and tear on any 
lure that’s yanked through heavy grass and weeds. 
There are many places where you can use surface 
plugs to good advantage. I have caught a lot of 
bass in the weedy water by using a big salt water 
fly rod and a weedless bug, preferably a big one. 
Only a fly fishing nut would use that in the thicker 
places as it quickly turns into hard work. The 
big rod isn’t needed for playing fish, or for casting 
bugs for that matter, but it comes in handy for 
yanking loose hangups and for skittering the 
smaller bass across the surface (I can’t call that 
fish playing). 


Now the canals always have fish. Since they are 
considerably deeper than the margins of the lake 
they are especially interesting at low water, and 
where canals enter the lake are concentration 
points for fish much of the time. Most of the guides 
make a point of hitting the canal mouths. 


There are many places for boat launching on 
the canals, and highway bridges are shady spots 
for warm weather bank fishermen. On one trip I 
noticed a man still-fishing, and doing quite well 
with catfish and bluegills from a relaxed position 
under a span. We launched a boat and spent the 
afternoon fishing. When we came back he was 
still catching catfish, although I believe he had 


moved a couple of feet to stay out of the sun. He 
said fishing was pretty good. 

We spent the night at Sportsman’s Village, one 
of the larger fishing resorts, and were back on 
the scene fairly early before the water had warmed 
up too much. The man was sitting in the same 
place. He said the catfish hadn’t bitten as well 
during the night as he had expected. When we 
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Another bluegill falls to Al Klemack’s 
little nymph fly, left. A shallow gap 
in a canal bank, below, connects to an 
arm of the lake—a highly productive 
fishing spot. At right is a typical busy 
boat ramp on an Okeechobee canal. 


came back that afternoon he was gone. I told my 
friend he must have left, but my friend insisted 
he had probably fallen asleep and tumbled into 
the canal! 

The fishing is good all day in the canals for 
much of the year, but it’s an early morning and 
late evening proposition in midsummer. I'd say the 
best bass fishing of all is in the late winter, par- 
ticularly in the lake proper. The height of fly 
fishing for bass and panfish in the canals comes 
in late spring and early summer. Bluegills are 
bedding then, the weather is usually agreeable, 
and there’s little crowding except on weekends. 
Heavy boat traffic is a nuisance in those canals, 
being aggravating to both fish and fishermen. Fall 
fishing is good and uncrowded. When there’s little 
wind and the sun is high in midsummer a high- 
banked canal can be a real sweatbox. 

The busiest trip I ever spent on the Okeechobee 
canals happened last spring when Glades County 
Chamber of Commerce held a fishing contest for 
outdoor writers. I was a fill-in guest when some- 
body failed to make it and in case you're all a- 
twitter I didn’t win the contest—but I saw one 
heck of a lot of fish. It was fly fishing only and 
the various resorts provided us with topnotch 
guides. It was points for panfish, up to a limit of 
50 fish, and so many points for bass up to a limit 
of 10 each day, and special points for your biggest 
fish in each category. 

We won’t go into the scores, but it was not un- 
usual at all to limit out on both panfish and bass 


€ and then try to catch a bigger fish to boost the 


score. Nearly all of the fish were released. (I’m 
not much of a believer in contests but this was 
about as harmless as they can get.) 
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Now these were not especially big bass. The 
largest one caught was a 3%4-pounder, but there 
were quite a few around two pounds. Many of the 
bluegills would go eight ounces, quite a few 
weighed 10, but we didn’t catch any that would 
go a pound. This is mighty good fishing and 
mighty nice bluegills, and I think gives you a very 
good idea of what you can expect in canal country. 

Since all of the bigger fish were weighed, it’s 
a pretty good cross section of fly fishing in the 
ditches. My earlier and later experiences have been 
quite similar although some trips haven’t produced 
any bass over a pound. I’ve always done pretty 
well on bluegills, and there was one trip when 
the bugs produced while bait fishermen weren’t 
catching much. 

I use small popping bugs with rubber legs most 
of the time in those canals, but when bass seem 
to be running fairly good I go to the full-size 
bass bugs. One day when I was fishing with Al 
Klemack, who was guiding out of Sportsman’s 
Village, bream didn’t seem to be too interested 
in my poppers, and Al brought up what he ob- 
viously felt was a delicate subject. 

It seems that Al ties up some little green nymphs 
(wormlike little wet flies that get their name and 
reputation from trout fishermen up north) and 
he thought it would be nice if I wouldn’t be of- 
fended and would try one of them for just a few 
casts. It seems Al has sold thousands of these 
things from New England to south Florida, and 
thought it just might be that one of them would 
catch a bluegill. The nymphs are quite small and 
I have often grumbled about small wet flies catch- 
ing undersized bream and being firmly hooked in 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the gills or gullet when you get the little varmints 
in the boat. But, since my score in the fishing 
contest wasn’t exactly revolutionary, I could use 
any help a little green worm was willing to give. 
I wasn’t too confident. 

The sun was hot and the water was pretty 
well away from the shoreline vegetation due to 
dry weather, but I flipped the little nymph over to 
the bank and watched it sink (it’s slightly 
weighted). It was hardly out of sight when the 
floating line twitched and I felt a hand-size bluegill. 
We caught a batch of them in the next few 
minutes until we’d worked our way out of their 
neighborhood, and then went bass fishing with a 
big popping bug. 

I still wasn’t completely sold on Al’s green 
nymph as a bream fly, figuring any little fuzzy 
thing that sank would have done just as well, but 
I tested it later against some woolly worm flies and 
other little wets and found that it really did have 
some extra attraction. I had my tolerant wife tear 
one up and tie a copy of it pending an opportunity 
to get a handful of the originals. Debie said it 
was just another worm, but when she tried it she 
decided Al had something for bluegills as well as 
brook trout. 

On the day I fished with Al we caught a bass 
between two and three pounds in a little patch 
of shade where there was just a small clump of 
trees on an otherwise sunny canal. 


In the afternoon I went with Harold DeTar, 
who was ramrodding the fishing contest as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and we trailered 
one of those little Reelfoot Lake boats to the 
Harney Pond Canal. They’re canoelike, row beau- 
tifully, and have little inboard motors. 

The mouth of the canal opened to a flat at the 
edge of the lake and bass were prowling around 
there in a couple of feet of water, knocking the 
stew out of something every now and then. Every 
time I'd hear another blast I'd rock the little boat 
trying to get a bug over the fish, but nothing I 
had seemed to work. We finally dropped back into 
the canal proper to catch our bass. Then I an- 
nounced we could finish up our limit of 50 panfish 
and call it a day. 

Harold then eased us along with the little 
electric motor, and I tried the bugs plus a very 
productive little rubber-legged thing Harold builds. 
But, this time nothing much happened and I 
went back to the deeper-going green nymph. So 
did the blugills. 

For a while I was sliding the bluegills in pretty 
fast, and, with only a few minutes more of fishing 
time, it looked as if I'd be able to turn back my 
fiftieth panfish before the contest ended. Then they 
quit hitting. I cast faster and I cast slower. I let 
it sink deeper and I worked it along just under 
the surface, and a silence descended over the little 
boat. I quit bragging and Harold quit flattering 
me. 
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Time ran out and I reeled in my nymph—well, 
not really a nymph, just a bare hook with a little 
bit of weight still hanging to it. For some time 
the body and tail had been gone, chewed away 
by hungry blugills and juvenile bass. And thus 
ended my first and only fishing contest in ignomin- 
ious defeat. But you can’t expect a hotshot con- 
test fisherman like me to waste time checking his 
fly every few minutes. If the truth were known 
I couldn’t have caught enough bream to win the 
contest anyway. 

That Okeechobee tour was a good look at several 
of the better canal areas. Bob Ford of Moore Haven 
fished me through what looked like excellent water, 
and we produced practically nothing only to learn 


The canal at Belle Glade, left—a very 
popular spot for travel trailers. Bream 
bugs get lots of bass, above, but most 
are small. A big bluegill finds that a 
bass bug is too good to resist, right. 
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that the area had recently been sprayed for hya- 
cinths. At least in this case the spraying seemed 
to turn off the fish temporarily. Frank Beard of 
Winter Haven found our best fishing at small 
creek run-ins along the ditches. 

Tony McCranie, of Joe and Wanda’s Camp, 
found me the biggest bass I caught during the 
trip. Tom Bowles laboriously took me through 
some small canals at Buckhead Ridge where we 
finished out a limit of bluegills. 

On a more recent trip to the Harney Pond Canal 
I found the bluegills and bass equally ready, but 
there seemed to be more fishing pressure. Bait 
fishermen were collecting big stringers, and there 
was more boat traffic but not enough to ruin 
fishing. Some of the best spots were gaps in the 
canal bank where water moved back and forth 
from the open lake, but it was hard to find one of 
those that hadn't been worked over pretty thor- 
oughly. 

There were some houseboats, one of them look- 
ing a little unfinished as it plodded along, its 
plywood unpainted. I watched it stop, saw the 
anchor go over, and fishing rods sprout from it 
in all directions and with a variety of baits and 
lures. Then came the unmistakable nail-pounding 
sounds. By golly, the boat really was unfinished 
and somebody was still building the interior. 

At the highway bridge on Harney Pond Canal 
some houseboats were tied up in the shade and 
every few minutes someone would yell and some- 
body would run out on deck and grab a con- 
vulsively jerking cane pole. 

It was summertime and the living was pretty 
easy. @ 
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A Lot of Nerve 


By ART HUTT 


pom LONG-NOSED garfish apparently have what 
it takes—a lot of raw nerve. They carry some of 
it in the top portion of their bills, and several re- 
searchers are taking advantage of it. Like Dr. David 
E. Goldman, professor of physiology and biophysics 
at Philadelphia’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Dexter M. Easton, associate professor of 
biological science at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 


There is a marvelously complex system of nerves 
that run from the human brain and spinal cord 
to the muscles and organs of the body. In response 
to various stimuli, electrical impulses are relayed 
from sensory organs through this nervous system 
to the brain, which then flashes messages to the 
muscles to react, if that’s the response called for. 


While there is a large total nerve structure in 
most living things, only part of it is active in trans- 
mitting impulses. 

In most animals, the nerve membrane through 
which the messages are sent is protected and in- 
sulated by a multilayered wrapping of cells. The 
nerves in the beak of a long-nosed gar happen to 
be an exception, They have only a few of these 
protective cells, and are, therefore, relatively easy 
to expose and work with in the research laboratory. 

If you like statistics, consider these about the 
lowly gar’s olfactory nerves, which, in a big gar- 
fish, are up to eight inches long. Each paired nerve 
is about 3/64 of an inch in diameter and is made 
up of 10 million or more fibers, each of which 
measures 1/100,000 of an inch across. The thin wall 
of each one of these fibers is called a nerve mem- 
brane—and this is where the action is. Researchers 
are trying to find out how the electrical impulses 
travel along the nerve membrane. 

By dissecting garfish nerves, which are similar 
to those of a human, Drs. Goldman and Easton and 
their colleagues are hopeful of finding out what this 
transmitting membrane is made of and how it 
functions. Such information is the scientific basis 
for medicine. For example, the drugs we take and 
the foods we eat influence the functioning of our 
nerves and thus affect our behavior. 

While Dr. Easton has Tallahassee area fishing 
camps keeping him supplied, Dr. Goldman, in an 
area where this fish is scarce, has worked out a 
system with Ed Zagar, fisheries biologist with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission at the 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, Eustis. With Lake 
County’s rough fish haul seining program continu- 
ing, there are ample gar beaks available for study. 

When they need a fresh shipment of beaks—40 
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Top beak of gar is removed by using long-handled 
pruning shears. Beaks are used in medical research. 


to 60 at a time—the Medical College contacts 
Zagar. (They need a load every two or three 
weeks.) Zagar checks the catch of that day to see 
if enough gars were caught to fill the “order,” then, 
if they’re forthcoming, notifies the college to ex- 
pect a shipment. 


With pruning shears, Zagar cuts off the top por- 
tion of the bill of a live garfish and immediately 
places it in water to keep it fresh and moist. When 
the 40-plus bills are collected, they’re drained, 
placed in a plastic bag, then into an insulated styro- 
foam chest filled with ice. This, in turn, is placed in 
a heavy cardboard container and rushed down to 
Orlando’s McCoy Jetport. 


Leaving on the 6:30 p.m. plane, the shipment 
arrives in Philadelphia only a couple of hours later. 

To pull the nerves out of their bony channels 
intact, the researchers carefully score the beaks at 
intervals, using a tiny rotating surgical saw, then 
gently break the segments off without damaging 
the nerves, which are then stored in a salt solu- 
tion until the various experiments can be com- 
pleted. 


Dr. Goldman says, “A nerve, like any other part 
of the body, is a special arrangement of protein, fat, 
carbohydrate, and other substances. We want to 
know how these substances are organized in a 
nerve and what is happening in the molecules when 
electrical impulses travel along the nerve.” 

So who knows? The prehistoric, unloved garfish, 
regarded as completely worthless in most circles, 
may well be an important contributor to man’s 
future well-being. © 
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Shooting Galleries 


progress has come to indoor shooting galleries—new ice ball targets 
offer a unique way to sharpen your aim for next season's hunting 


a WHILE BROWSING through the hetero- 
genous stock of a secondhand store, I saw an 
old-time commerical shooting gallery, complete with 
targets, pulleys, and endless drive chains. The 
gallery was in remarkably good condition, and I 
would have bought it if I’d had any place for it at 
home. 

Just seeing the old shooting gallery revived 
pleasant memories. I particularly recalled one gal- 
lery, located at a beach resort, that I patronized 
regularly. 

It was a small operation, but it had all the popular 
gallery rifles of the day; the Model 62 Winchester 
slide-action, the Remington 24 autoloader, the Win- 
chester Model 90 and Remington Model 12 slide- 
actions, and a single Winchester Model 63 auto- 
loader, which had just replaced the Model 03. 
Choice was the customer’s. 

The tubular magazines of these rifles held at least 
12 to 15 rounds of .22 shorts, and you could shoot 
a fully loaded magazine for a quarter. This was 
possible because the retail price of a box of .22 short 
cartridges was then 15¢, or two boxes for 25¢! 
Commercial shooting gallery operators got their 
ammo even cheaper by purchasing in case lots of 
10,000 rounds. 

At the gallery I patronized, the usual row of 
ducks moved continuously—and somewhat erratic- 
ally—on an endless link belt. The figures were 
hinged so that when one was hit it fell on its side. 
Also, there were all kinds of revolving targets plus 
small balls that bobbed along a stream of water of 
changing force. 

Periodically, one could shoot for an accumulated 
cash jackpot, which could be earned by completely 
shooting away a numeral “5” printed in the center 
of a black bullseye the size of a penny. 

Shooting distance was roughly 35 feet. You were 
allowed just three shots—offhand, standing position 
only—and the “5” had to be completely shot away, 
not just turned under by passage of the bullets. 

The secret of success was not to try placing any 
of the three shots exactly dead center but in a tight 
cloverleaf group of overlapping punctures that was 
more likely to blast out the “5.” 


«LZ One rifle was set aside for this particular compe- 


tition. 
To keep the jackpot high in order to attract 
business, the operator frequently (and surrepti- 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


tiously) moved the rear sight or front sight, or both, 
just a trifle off in relation to center of bore. Al- 
though seemingly tight in their dovetailed slots, the 
sights could actually be moved with heavy finger 
pressure when the operator felt it advantageous. 

I soon discovered the condition and, at a time 
when the operator’s attention was on other cus- 
tomers, secretly made tiny marks of correct align- 
ment. Thereafter, I made sure the rifle’s sights were 
correct and that no one else touched the firearm 
after I picked it up! 

My frequent visits became decidedly unpopular 
with the gallery operator—because each time I 
won, he had to start a new pot. I always timed my 
appearances to coincide with his busiest hours. In 
the presence of other patrons he could not argue 
against my entry or contest my flat refusal to allow 
him to handle my rifle once I had paid my quarter. 

In due course, the gallery operator proposed an 
acceptable deal: I could shoot up to 75 shots free 
of charge on any single appearance, provided I left 
the cash jackpot prize alone and shot only the 
moving and audible targets. 

But, speaking of the gallery rifles, the afore- 
mentioned Winchester and Remington models are 
long gone, although the Remington 24’s basic design 
lives on in the Browning .22 autoloader. It was a 
design of John M. Browning’s, and Remington paid 
royalties to manufacture the Model 24. It was made 
from 1924 through 1935, the year Remington re- 
placed it with the Model 241, which featured a 
longer barrel, a beaver-tailed fore-end, and other 
improvements in appearance and gun fit. They 
continued making the Model 241 until 1951. When 
Remington dropped the manufacture of the Model 
241, the Browning Company started marketing its 
own version. It is not one of the cheaper .22 auto- 
loaders. 

It’s not surprising that the little gallery rifles, 
once so popular, and so familiar, are gone. So are 
the galleries. Oh, there are a few left, but usually 
they're with a traveling show. 

Once, almost every community of size had at 
least one commercial shooting gallery. Now, you 
rarely see one in operation. The high cost of am- 
munition, liability insurance, and zoning restric- 
tions have taken their toll. 

Outdoor ranges are fine—where they exist. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Encroachment of housing developments and in- 
dustrial growth have caused many long-used 
range sites to be lost to shooters. Landowners who 
formerly let shooting clubs use idle land free of 
charge, or merely for the cost of annual taxes, have 
died or sold their properties for development. 


A Congressional Act now makes funds (monies 
derived from Federal taxes on certain sporting 
firearms and ammunition sales) available to com- 
munities for construction of public shooting ranges. 
But land availability continues to be a major prob- 
lem in Florida. Where a suitable range site can be 
found, usually sale price or leasing rights carry a 
high price tag. 

A few years ago, the Pinellas County Commission 
looked favorably on citizen proposal for a public 
shooting range, comparable to the ones in Dade 
and Duval counties, and tentatively budgeted 
$25,000 for that objective. But the bank owning 
the most suitable site wanted $28,000 annual rental 
on the acreage without any included improvements, 
despite the fact that the acreage had never been 
used or developed in any way, and remains so now! 

The current hope of Pinellas County shooters is 
early development into a rifle range of 20 acres of 
suitable land purchased by the Florida Chapter 
of the Wyoming Antelope Club. 

Especially needed for public use are supervised 
indoor ranges where shooters can practice or com- 
pete at the end of busy work days. Many of the 
potential users of an indoor shooting range of 
evening hours’ operation simply cannot spare the 
time from working hours or socially-obligated week 
ends to shoot regularly on existing outdoor ranges. 

It has been estimated that if only 400 new indoor 
ranges could be opened to recreational shooting at 
night, at least two million persons would be patron- 
izing the ranges in a year’s time. 

There would perhaps be even greater participa- 
tion if these ranges could also be used for indoor 
archery. Many bowmen would undoubtedly try 
shooting rifle or handgun, and powder-burners 
would try archery. Both sports would benefit. 

New hope of the shooting sports is Wingo, a 
group-participation indoor wing shooting game, 
developed by Winchester-Western. 

Wingo calls for accurate firing of small loads of 
tiny shot at airborne hollow ice balls. The challeng- 
ing game is intended to be conducted much like 
competitive bowling and indoor archery. 

Each Wingo layout is 75 feet long, 15 feet wide, 
and 22 feet high. At a public Wingo range facility 
there can be as many side-by-side ranges as space 
permits. 

There is a 50 foot target flight range in each indi- 
vidual Wingo layout, plus a 25x15-foot elevated 
shooting station and control center. Spectators can 
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watch the shooting from a safety zone and con- 
course behind each firing point. 

The object of Wingo is for the individual shooter 
to shatter a total of 10 hollow ice ball targets as 
quickly as possible after each is launched. Scoring 
is based not only on the number of hits achieved 
but on how quickly they are made after target 
appearance. 

Four years of research and market study went 
into the development of Wingo and its debut. Win- 
chester has confidence in the sport’s ultimate na- 
tional popularity, and has backed that faith by in- 
vesting two million dollars in a public Wingo 
shooting facility at San Diego, California. 

I predict that you and I are going to hear a lot 
more about Wingo and, even more to our liking, 
eventually participate in the new indoor shooting 
sport. 

From the first, Winchester’s goal was to develop 
a simple, practical, safe and attractive shooting 
game that would virtually duplicate the challenge 
and excitement of outdoor wing shooting. 

Needed were an adaptable firearm, inexpensive 
ammunition, a small field, challenging, breakable 
targets, a practical target launching system, elec- 
tronic control, range safety, and a very important 
intangible shooter-appeal. 

Designing a suitable, dependable smallbore shot- 
gun wasn’t much of a problem for Winchester’s 
engineers. They soon developed a workable lever- 
action smoothbore of .20 caliber cartridge chamber- 
ing—mechanically, a modified version of the re- 
liable Webley & Scott Martini single shot action. 

The shotgun used for Wingo is not toylike. It has 
the feel and fit of a real gun. Barrel length is 22 
inches, and the full-size stock features a Monte Carlo 
style comb. The forearm is hand filling. There is a 
wide, ventilated style sighting rib atop the shotgun’s 
barrel. 

When it came to fitting the newly created shotgun 
with the most practical type of sights, Winchester 
engineers didn’t have to look far or meditate long. 
At the time, scope sight inventor Bill Weaver was 
putting the final touches to his new Qwik-Point 
shotgun sight. It was just what was needed for the 
new Wingo shotgun. ' 

Mounted on the shotgun receiver directly above 
the loading port and breech, and in line with the 
bore, the Qwik-Point sight utilizes a red dot aiming 
reticule that can be adjusted for elevation and 
windage, to make the center of the shot pattern 
coincide with point of aim. Aiming is easy—and 
fast. It is the catching and hitting of targets that’s 
hard. 


Target development, method of launching targets, 
and safe control of all fired shots were headache )) 


for Winchester’s engineers. They had to do a lot 
of experimenting. 
A variety of targets, including plastic and glass 
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balls, was tried, and experimental target launching 
devices even included trial of a baseball pitching 
machine. No dice! 

Then, someone hit on the ingenious idea of using 


yo, hollow ice ball targets—propelled by compressed 
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air. 

Besides ease of manufacture, there would be no 
broken target residue to clean up after prolonged 
shooting. The idea was tried, found practical, and 
adopted. 

Made by the Detroit Too] Company, the ice ball 
target-making machines now used by Winchester 
work fast and simply. 

In each machine, water is simultaneously pumped 
into six molds. Every two minutes and ten seconds 
thereafter, the molds automatically open and re- 
lease the formed ice balls onto a moving track. 

Each formed hollow ball is 25% inches in diameter 
(just a bit larger than a standard tennis ball), 
weighs one ounce, and has an outer shell 1/10 of an 
inch thick. Target color is natural frosty white. 

As the molds close to begin another freezing 
cycle, the already formed balls on the conveyor are 
punctured, to permit any trapped water to escape. 
The conveyor track moves the hollow ice balls into 
a freezer storage box which holds 150 balls at a 
constant temperature of 22 degrees Fahrenheit. 

An automatic arm extracts a single target from 
those in the storage freezer and places it on a 
launch pad. From there an air blower transports 
each one to any of five launching ports. 

Successive targets are pneumatically launched 
toward the shooter at slightly varying angles after 
each call for a release. Each emerges from one of 
the target ports in an inclined board located 50 feet 
downrange—but which one the shooter does not 
know. The only alert he receives after calling for 
his target is the flashing of a green light directly 
above the launch area seconds before an ice ball is 
put to flight. 

Among the incorporated safety standards in 
Wingo is an electronic trigger-control tether at- 
tached to the muzzle of each gun. Even when 
loaded, the shotgun cannot be fired until a target 
is ejected. The moment the target is released by the 
launching mechanism, however, the gun’s automatic 
safety is unlocked. No target, no trigger release! 

The tether also limits the shotgun’s movable arc, 
thus keeping it pointing downrange, an added safety 
feature during actual firing. 

What makes Wingo both challenging and diffi- 
cult is the variety of target factors that must be 
overcome. You must not only break targets; you 
must shoot quickly. An electronic timer measures 
and records your shooting speed, as well as each hit. 


{ Feu get a higher score if you break ‘em fast! 


Also, your opponent, or rival team, back at the 
target control booth can not only select any of five 
target flight angles, but has the option to delay the 
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target release from one to three seconds, to try to 
catch you napping, once the target is called for. 

The speed of released targets can also be varied— 
from a slow 50 feet per second to a fast 60 f.p.s. 
(The average speed is 38 miles per hour!) 

All these variables tend to keep Wingo from be- 
coming routine. If you are good, however, you 
can compile a perfect score of 200 points. 

Team members and their opponents alternately 
rotate between the firing line and the electronic 
control station until each member has shot three 
games under all the rival-introduced target vari- 
ables described. 

An individual game of Wingo consists of 10 shots 
and costs a dollar. Team competition calls for each 
member to fire three rounds, or a total of 30 shots, 
at a cost of $3.00. 


Where two shooters compete against each other, 
the average duration of a game is 30 minutes. A 
league session, made up of two 5-man teams com- 
peting in three full games, provides a full afternoon 
or evening of shooting sport. 

While individuals can get valuable wing shooting 
practice from a Wingo shooting setup, the greatest 
sport angle stems, of course, from team and league 
competitions. As in bowling, industrial groups and 
local civic clubs and professional men and women 
can competitively enjoy Wingo. It also holds appeal 
as family sport. 

For its initial venture at San Diego, Winchester 
constructed a 30,000 square foot building housing 
18 Wingo shooting fields—nine on each side of a 
central concourse. Each field operates indepen- 
dently; has its own target maker and launching 
mechanism, elevated shooting station, and control 
booth. 

San Diego was chosen as a trial-balloon city for 
Wingo because it is known as a shooting-minded 
city. It has been an impressive success. 

Since the game of Wingo centers around soci- 
ability, for the San Diego operation Winchester 
included comfortable lounging rooms and snack 
bars as well as a modern cafe. In another area of 
the spacious shooting center, interesting color slides 
and motion picture programs are projected as free 
entertainment for those waiting to shoot or merely 
visiting. 

So popular is the San Diego Wingo Public 
Shooting Center that the facility operates after- 
noons and nights, and from 9:00 a.m. to midnight 
on weekends. 

If continued success marks the San Diego opera- 
tion, we can expect to see Wingo sites in other 
major cities, including some in Florida. Besides 
those centers under its own management, Win- 
chester plans to make some available under fran- 
chise. 


The shooting sport is sure to benefit. @ 


Stilts in the Keys 


SEVENTEEN illegally placed stilt 
cabins congregated around is- 
lands in the Key West National 
Wildlife Refuge reportedly are 
endangering the refuge and the 
fish and wildlife populations it 
protects, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. 

The cabins are located on 
navigable state-owned  water- 
bottoms. None of the private 
owners secured a permit from the 
Army Corps of Engineers as re- 
quired for all structures. on 
navigable waters, and only one 
obtained a valid lease or permit 
from the State of Florida as 
needed for all structures on state- 
owned lands or waters. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife stated that the pro- 
liferation of stilt cabins around 
the refuge is violating the ripar- 
ian rights of the public lands and 
is causing a_ serious, adverse 
effect on the Bureau’s Wildlife 
management program. The cabins 
reportedly are marring the sea- 
scape, cluttering navigational 
channels, and _ polluting the 
waters. If the present trend to- 
ward more cabins continues, it 
“could result in the complete 
destruction of the wildlife feed- 
ing and nesting potential for the 
area,” the Bureau said. 

Because BSF&W reported the 
illegal activities and has insisted 
on removal of the cabins, it is 
receiving the ire of stilt cabin 
owners. The owners now are re- 
questing approval to use the un- 
authorized cabins for their life- 
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time. The Bureau wants this 
threat to public values removed 
as soon as possible. Conservation- 
ists are unsure why the Bureau 
is receiving all the heat when the 
Corps and the State apparently 
are the ones not enforcing regula- 
tions which the owners are 
violating. 


Scouts for Clean Water 


CLEANING up the waterways 
across America will get new 
emphasis in Scouting activities 
as part of the decision by the Boy 
Scouts of America to make Pro- 
ject SOAR a continuing Scout 
program. 

The Project, designed to “Save 
Our American Resources,” was 
initiated this year at the request 
of President Nixon. He urged an 
education and action program for 
improvement of the environment. 
The response by the nation’s 6 
million Scouts and _ leaders 
prompted renewal of the program 
for 1972. 

Increased emphasis on clean 
water is part of a project co- 
sponsored by American Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion to encourage action by young 
people to improve waterways for 
recreation, domestic, and other 
uses. 

In a joint announcement with 
BSA, Everett R. Hames, Presi- 
dent of the AFTMA, said the 
organization he heads was im- 
pressed with the success of the 
1971 SOAR program and, “be- 
cause of our dedication to clean 
water, we are happy to help ex- 
tend the activities.” 

“Silt in lakes and streams is a 
major source of pollution that is 
detrimental to fish and fish re- 
production,” said Ted Pettit, 
BSA Conservation Director. 

“Stream and bank clean-up 
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projects will be organized. Litter 
prevention campaigns will be 
launched. Erosion control mea- 
sures along streams and lake 
shores will be developed.” 

A special advisory committee 
of sportsmen and conservationists 
will be named to develop a com- 
plete program—the effect of pol- 
lution on fish and fishing, includ- 
ing aquatic biology, will have a 
high rating in the educational 
part of the effort. 


Future for Old Bottles 


Otp cGLass bottles and jars are 
being reclaimed for reuse at the 
rate of nearly 250 million a year, 
the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute recently reported. 
Most of these containers are being 
recycled to make new bottles and 
jars, said Richard L. Cheney, 
president of GCMI. 

Cheney disclosed that 102 mil- 
lion used bottles and jars were 
turned in by the public during 
the first 6 months of the industry- 
wide glass reclamation and re- 
cyeling program launched last 
summer by GCMI member com- 
panies operating over 90 collection 
centers in 25 states. He said pay- 
ments made to groups and indi- 
viduals for waste glass during 
that period exceeded half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Reclaimed glass containers pro- 
vided approximately 25,000 tons 
of cullet, waste glass melted down 
with sand, limestone, and other 
new materials in the manufacture 
of new glass containers and for 
other uses, some experimental. 

The bottle reclamation program 
was described as an interim step 
toward the recycling of all useful 
materials found 
refuse. Advanced systems of col-~ 
lecting, sorting, extracting, re- 
fining, and marketing recoverable 
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wastes will be essential to any 
viable long-term solution to the 
nation’s solid waste dilemma, said 
Cheney. The glass container in- 
dustry, he points out, is pioneer- 
ing efforts to find solutions de- 
spite the fact that glass bottles 
and jars represent less than 6% 
of the nation’s litter and solid 
waste. 

Redemptions increased from 
42 million containers in the July- 
September period last year to 
more than 60 million in the 
October-December quarter, GCMI 
disclosed. The program was 
launched June 30, 1970 following 
a highly successful test in the 
Los Angeles area—where bottle 
and jar redemptions climbed to 
1.8 million per week by February 
1971. 

Groups and individuals are 
paid an average of a penny a 
pound for empty jars and bottles 
brought to receiving stations. 
Scouts, college students, members 
of ecology and conservation clubs, 
and civic-minded housewives are 
among those participating most 
actively in the program, GCMI 
said. 

Quantities of glass containers 
redeemed are expected to in- 
crease sharply during summer va- 
cation months as large-scale bottle 
collection drives are organized, 
said Cheney. 


Wildlife and Hunting 


Tue sport of hunting has been 
cited as a desirable and necessary 
part of conservation in America 
by more than 5,600 wildlife ex- 
perts. 

“Concerned over increasing 
anti-hunting sentiment, The Wild- 
life Society has gone on record 
in strong support of hunting in 
the United States,” reported Fred 
G. Evenden, executive director 
of the professional conservation 
organization. 

Recent criticisms of hunting 
have centered around the beliefs 
that hunting has a detrimental 
effect on wildlife populations and 
that killing of wild animals is 
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not necessary in the United 
States today. The professional 
conservationist knows that these 
accusations are untrue. More 
than anyone, the conservationist 
is aware that the hunter plays a 
vital role in today’s wildlife 
management programs. 

The hunting fraternity pays 
more than $200 million for wild- 
life restoration each year. Hunt- 
ing license fees are the backbone 
of the 50 state fish and game de- 
partments. An excise tax on 
hunting equipment provides over 
$40 million a year, earmarked 
solely for wildlife. No other group 
can match these contributions. 

As for the moral question of 
the killing of wild animals, many 
people fail to comprehend that 
these animals will die whether 
they are hunted or not, and in 
nearly all cases they will die a 
much more slow and painful 
death. In the wild, death rates 
must match birth rates because 
no population can expand in- 
definitely. If animals are over- 
protected, overpopulation results 


and starvation is the inevitable 
result, 


“Sport hunting is regulated to 
maintain healthy balances in 
wildlife populations,” Evenden 
said, “Seasons are opened only 
when there is a genuine abun- 
dance of wildlife and hunting is 
needed to bring the population 
into balance with available food. 
This regulated hunting insures 
healthy populations of wildlife 
for the future while providing 
recreation for 17 million Ameri- 
cans each year. 


The professional conservation- 
ist knows that sport hunting 
poses absolutely no threat to the 
well-being of any game species. 
In fact, without the hunter there 
would be little, if any, wildlife 
left in America. 


For these reasons, and in the 
interest of wildlife management 
and conservation, The Wildlife 
Society supports hunting and 
urges education of the public re- 
garding the significance of hunt- 
ing. 
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Hunting Season Information 


Northwest Region (Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 


Deer: November 20 through January 23. 
Note: A previously scheduled hunt for deer of either 
sex in a portion of Gadsden County has been can- 
celled. There will be no either-sex deer hunting during 
the general season, except by specific wildlife monage- 
ment area regulations. 

Turkey: November 20 through January 23. 

Quail & Squirrel: November 20 through February 27. 


Archery Season  {stotewide) 

September 11 through October 1. 

Legal Game—Deer of either sex (except fowns), beor (in 
Baker or Columbia counties only), turkey, quail, wild hogs, 
and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 

No open archery season in Dade or Broward counties; in 
that portion of Palm Beach County south of State Road 80; 
in that portion of Hendry County east of LI and L2 levees; or 
in Collier or Monroe counties south of U.S. Highway 41 
(hunting permitted in thot tract lying between U.S. 41 and 
Loop Road, SR 94). 

The possession or use of firearms while hunting with bow 
and arrow during the archery season is prohibited. Crossbows 
are prohibited. The use of any unleashed hunting dog by any 
person hunting with bow and arrow during the archery season 
is prohibited. 

Persons holding a valid archery permit in addition to a 
regular hunting license may hunt on designated wildlife man- 
agement areas ond on open lands during the established 
archery season. 


Turkey Gobbler: Spring Season 
March 4 through March 19 in that portion 
of the state lying south of State Road 50. 
March 25 through April 9 in that portion 
of the state lying north of State Road 50. 


Other Regions 


Deer: 

November 13 through January 9, except— 

DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee, and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 13 through November 28, and December 11 through 
January 9. 


Collier and Monroe counties, and in that portion of Dade 
County lying west of Conservation Area |1|—November 13 
through Januory 9, but unleashed deer dogs prohibited 
November 29 through December 12. 


Turkey: 
November 13 through January 9, except— 
Hordee, Manotee, and Sarasota counties—November 13 
through November 28, and December 11 through January 
9. No fall open season in Alachua or Suwannee counties, 
nor in that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 
240 and west of State Road 47. 


Quail and Squirrel: November 13 through February 20. 


Wild Hog: 
November 13 through Jonuary 9. 
Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in thot portion of 
Levy County lying between the Suwannee and Withlacoochee 
rivers, generally bounded (north ta south) by U.S. 27A, 
SR 337, lower SR 121, and U.S, 19-98, 


Bear: November 13 through January 9, in Baker and Columbia 
counties only, 


Shooting Hours—Resident Game 
One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset; except the Spring Turkey season 
when shooting hours will be one-half hour 
before sunrise to 4:00 p. m. 


Migratory Game Birds 


Mourning Dove ‘three phose) 
October 2 through October 31° 
November 13 through November 28 
December 18 through January 10 


*During the October 2 to October 31 phase, in the Northwest 
Region, that portion of Franklin County lying east and south 
of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, will be closed 
to deve hunting. 


Shooting Hours: From |2-noon to sunset 


Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12, Possession Limit 24 


Marsh Hen (Rails and Gollinules) 
September 4 through November 12 


Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bog Limits: 
Clapper G King Rails; Doily Limit 15, Possession Limit 
30 Isingly or in aggregate) 
Sora & Virginia Rails; Daily Limit 25, Possession Limit 
25 (singly or in aggregate! 
Florida &G Purple Gallinules; Daily Limit 15, Possession 
Limit 30 (singly or in aggre- 
gate) 


Changes in Hunting Regulations 


Florida big game hunters had another seven days 
added to their 1971-72 season in a summer meeting 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The extension does not apply to the Northwest Re- 
gion, but will lengthen the deer, turkey, and wild 
hog season throughout the balance of Florida 
through January 9. 

The one-week extension was adopted by the 
Commission at its July business meeting in Talla- 
hassee. The action will provide 58 days of big game 
hunting, except in the 16-county Northwest Region 
where the season will run 65 days. 

According to Commissioner C. A. Peacock of 
Miami, the extended season will allow hunters in 
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Collier and Monroe counties and in that portion of 
Dade County lying west of Conservation Area III 
an additional seven days to hunt with unleashed 
deer hounds. 

Peacock said last year’s season for the southern 
and central parts of the state consisted of 65 days. 
The regulations originally adopted for the 1971-72 
season set a 51-day deer season, but the more re- 
cent Commission action will provide another week 
of hunting opportunity this winter. 

At the same Commission meeting, 
taken to rescind the regulation which had estab- 
lished a two-day either-sex deer hunt in a portion 
of Gadsden County. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


sideutstettinssixaxeydscmenaiaies said 8 pounds or larger 


iictistaseercabiettaca 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1¥2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


PA eT OR Ree 2 pounds or larger 


SRF EET AEE 2 pounds or larger 


iad perssinsestn cesceeess-eees---- 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
_ OO 
Section WE. Leth 


Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

i 
Date Caought________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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